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Biographi 
MR. GEORGE SM 


ii SMITH was bora in th ity: ondon, some time in 
December,: of the: yes 3972- Hi ther. was a respectable 
porgtaysee Molemible circumstances, though 
i iness he was 
engaged. kmh Fs 

_ The life of this, zs icheanctatioed bee none of those re- 
markable events, | whieh & the chief attraction of Biography. 
From his earliest ovtoeitad the present hour; he seems to have 
gone on in one.calm, ted course, without having once 
experienced either the Buffets or the smiles of fortune. Little 
more therefore can be; expected, than a dry detail of birth, 
parentage and education. Any 3 pts to embellish a life so 
barren of events, must be idle bortive. The high colour 
of language, whictrisowell ated to describe the spendour 
of a palace, would. aan 2, affected, when eplied to 

the simplicity of ééttage." te a a 
He was tent té sebiool at elite. where'hie-does not ap- 
pedr eterttderrearoed ania wil nor indeed could 


4 * ‘school at the early then, 
placed him in S€.-PeGl’s Choir, under the care @€@ Mr. Hudson. 
In this situatiof, he remained ‘till his fourteenth year, when 
his voice broke, and he became utterly unfit for the choir— 
Although this event might have been expected, it seems to have 
made a’ considerable impression on his father’s mind, who 
began to fear that he was ‘utterly disqualified for a singer. 
I i 
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With thig idea; he xelingpished pis first hope, and appreaticed 
him toa Mr. Peacock, a law-stationer of some eminence in the 
trade. It may be easily imagined that the fetters of business 
sate but awkwardly on a boy, who had been so long accustomed 
to a.tife. of i.dustrions idleness, in which the highest labour 
was but pleasure. Indeed, so little was it to his taste, that he 
quitted it entirely, eek ~ ree of bis apprenticeship had ex- 
ired. © 

‘ He now contrived to procure an engagement as a singer at 
Vauxhall, where he remained for three seasons. It should seem 
that he gave general satisfactién,; for at the end of this period. 
he received a liberal offer from Mr. ‘Jones; the proprietor of the 
Circus. ‘This proposal was ‘of cowrse accepted, and for three 
years he continued the hero of @ross,-pantomime dramas. 

From hence Mr. S. travelled to Sadler’s Wells, and mage his 
his first ‘appearance on that stage in Easter, 1803. The part 
selected for this occasion was’ Ralph, in: Edward and Susaa 
a burletta, long ‘since forgotten. 

His success’ must have satisfied the proipeictors, for an 
that time, ’till the year 1806, he kept his rank in the Theatre; 
and gave to many of Dibdin' 8 sougs a‘popularity which they 
scarcely merited. 

About two years after, Mrs Charles Dibdin entered into a 
theatrical speculation. at Dublin, and. agreed to rent Aatley’s 
Theatre, in Peter-street. -In consequence of this scheme, he 
engaged Mr. Smith, and many others: of the Sedler’s Wells 
company, to .go.wibt him to Ireland, but the. success. iwas 
by no means equal to the expectations of the proprietors.: His 
plan: failed, and: after ati “indifferent season he. ahandoned 


altogethers: , tbe 
Thi y, hawever, waa‘not without: profit, to Ms. Smith, 
His styiesef singing appears. to have rendereg him 9. favourite, 


with the: public of Irejend, for soon after his arriyal,he,was em- 
ployed: asa Bass-singer in the Cathedral; and had. the honour 
of sustaining: a .part.in the; Dettingen Te Reum, performed 
before: the Lord Lieutenant, in consequence of Lord Nelson’s 
Victory at Trafalgar. 

. iis growiag reputation. induced, Mr. Jones, of, the Thea, 
trevReyal, in Crow-atreet, to.make him. a most advaptageous 
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offer, but anxiety to revisit his family and friends made him 
reject the proposal, and he returned to his old engagement at 
the Wells, where he remained ’till the summer of 1808. 


His first appearance in the Drury-Lane Company was onthe 
tenth of October, 1807, in the character of Hodge *. For two 
years he continued on this stage, with encreasing success, 
In the opera of Kais he performed so much to the general 
satisfaction, that the managers were happy to engage him for 
five years at an advanced salary. In the Circassian Bride 
too he added considerably to his fame and reputation, when un- 
fortunately the Theatre was destroyed and he joined, with many 
others, Arneld’s company at the Lyceum. From this time, he 
has encreased in favour with the public. Having no rival to 
dispute the field, he has appeared in characters, which by their 
importance gave ample scupe for the display of his talents, 
and his success has been proportioned to his exertions. 

We allude more particularly to his performance of Peterin Up 
all Night, which has added to his celebrity both as an actor 
and a singer. ‘His Voice is wonderfully deep and harmonious ; 
in this respect he rises far above Naldi, though not equal 
in point of science to that celebrated Italian. : 

This defect, however, may be remedied by time and attention, 
and we look forward with pleasure to the day, when a 
thorough knowledge in the science will be combined to his 
extraordinary talents, 

€. 6. 

. ——a 


Biographical Sketch of 
MR. KNIGHT. 


Concluded from Page 12. 


This sudden change was not altogether owing to the preeed- 
ing correspondence, but in part to the secession of Mathews, 
who had been engaged for the little Theatre in the Haymarket. 





* In Love in a Village.” 
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‘Nothing could have been more fortunate for him than this 
event, for the manager, anxious to supply the loss of so useful a 
performer, engaged him some months before Mr. Mathews had 
actually left that theatre for London. 

Mr. Knight was now in the meridian of his glory, when his 
happiness received a severe blow from the loss of a beloved 
wife, who died at the early dge of twenty-four. They liad been 
married but five years; and at lier death he found himself bur- 
theried with the care of a small family, whose tender years must 
have made the loss of a mother most severely felt. 

Time, as is usuat in such cases, at length abated the violence 
of his affliction; and though he ever after cherished a sinceré 
respect for her memory, it was with mélancholy pleasing rather 
than painful. The tempest of sorrow had subsided to that 
more dgreable feeling of regret; which as it is less violent is 
‘more lasting. 

About. twelve months after the decease of his first wife, 
Mr. K.—entered a second time into the bands of wedlock. 
The objeet of his choice was a Miss Smith, the then heroine of 
the York stage. This latter lady must have been an actress 
of some skill in the profession, for she was selected to fill thre 
place of her more celebrated namesake. 

In this situation seven years passed away without any ma- 
terial occurrence, when he received proposals from Mr. Wrough- 
ton, who was at that time manager of Drury-lane. These of 
course were eagerly accepted; the idea of appearing upona 
London stage was too alluring to be rejected. He accord- 
ingly accepted the proffered terms, and bade a final ane te 
the public at York. 

It is probable that his progréss would not have been so 
rapid in London, as it afterwards was, but for an unforeseen ac- 
cident, that in the end brought many other unknown but ex- 
cellent actors into notice. The principal parts at Drury-Lane 
were already filled by performers, old in the favour of the pub- 
lic, and too tenacious of their theatrical honours to resign 
them without a struggle to any novice however meritorious. 





* If we may trust the enthusiastic encomiums of Mr, Knight, this ma- 
Mager is a man of worth and understanding. 
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The destruction of this splendid edifice in a moment changed 
the scene ; many of ‘the principal performers considered them- 
selves as released from their treaties and embarked in other ad- 
ventures; the ‘way was thus opened for any young actor, who 
possessed talents to profit by the opportunity, so favourable to 
merit. Mr. Knight was one of the few that had abilities to profit 
by this opportunity, and from that time he has encreased in the 
public estimation. 

His powers as a-comic actor are certainly considerable. 
There is an odd quickness of eye, and a certain droll play 
about every muscle in his face, that fully prepares the audience 
for the jest that is to follow. His voice is extremely harsh and 
inharmonious, but even this defect he contrives te turn to ad- 
vantage. In the character of countryman, he is for ‘the most 
part excellent ; his conception is just, his colouring chaste and 
rervous, but yet far inferior to the powerful delineations of 
Emery.. Nature has denied to him that strength of feature, that 
keen expression of the eye, and, what is still more important, that 
elasticity of muscle which she has so freely imparted to his 
more -powerful rival. There is a vigour in the one, which the 
other never can attain, but it is surely no disgrace to Mr. Knight 
that he is inferior to Emery in this peculiar branch. In many 
other parts he stands without a rival. His performance in the 
prelude to the Quadrupeds is of the very first kind. In this 
he never once attempts to raise a latigh by grimace, or by those 
trifling arts, which it is the fashion of the day to use for the 
purpose of captivating the Gods of the Galleries, without once 

considering the more judicious portion of the house. 

Hitherto his powers have encreased, wonderfully encreased 
with each returning season. Should he thus continue to improve, 
he may rely upon reapiig the harvest of his exertidhs. 

 S. ©. 


eR ere 
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TALES ann ROMANCES. 








THE STRANGER KNIGHT. 
An DMriginal Remance. 





Continued from page 19. 


OTTOCAR was alarmed, and would have flown for assis- 
tance, but the page faintly murmured “‘ No—no—’I shalf be 
better presently.” 

“¢ Better, Isidore! —No, no,—you are worse—” 

Ottocar rose to go for assistance—the Page rushed forward 
and seized his hand—“ Stay ! stay!” 

: Before the Count could answer, he felt his hand relaxed, 

“ Isidore!” he exclaimed—And Isidore fell sensesess upon 
the turf. He immediately flew to him, and began to sprinkle 
the page’s face with water from the stream. But still he nei- 
ther moved nor gave any tokens of life. The blood had flown: 
in profusion from t:e wound in his forehead in spite of 
Ottocar’s endeavours to staunch it by tep'acing the” bandage. 
Fearing that Isidore might bleed to death, he hastened to the 
castle, and despatched one of his servants to the neighbouring 
monastery to summon Father Paullo, who, as was usual in those 
times, united medivine with divinity. 

In the mean time one of the female attendants, for Isidore was 
a geueral favourite-with the ladies, flew to his assistance. Her 
skili aud attention soon had the desired effect ; the wound was 
staunched, and after a short he time began, though slowly, 

to iecoser. It was with infinite delight that Unna saw: his 
scattered senses gradualiy rally to a point, ’till at last nothing of 
his i.disposition remained |ut weakness, occasioned by the loss 
of blvod.—But now disquietude of another kind sat upon the 
brow of the hapless Isidore—He addressed Unna with a sup- 
plicating mien.— . ; 

“Unna, dear Unna, do not betray me—TI shall soon be bu- 
ried with my fatal secret in the grave-—Do not you betray 
me.—” 

** Hush! hush!” said Unna - “ Trust to my fidelity—but 
quick—the Count is coming with father Paullo.—” 
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Isidore quickly hid again the locket, in his breast that had 
been discovered hy nnbuttoning his vest— - 

** Unna—Yet one more request—Do you stay here—] should 
wish to avoid them, and will steal through the lime-tree walk 
to the Castle—Perhaps I may reach my room unseen.” 

“Quick, quick then,” said Unna— ‘J will detain them 
till you have regained your apartment.” 

Isidore stole hastily through the shrubs towards the Castle, 
and by the titze Ottocar aud the Monk had come up to Unna, 
he had quietly locked himself up in his room. | 

“* Where is Isidore ?” said the Count. 

‘* Oh, he is very well now,” said Unna— 

“« But where is he ?” reiterated the former. 

** He was here but just now—” 

‘** [do not ask, where he was, but where he is?” 

** Oh, if your Lordship had said that before—” . 

“«« But I de now,” exclaimed, Ottocar who was rising into 
anger, I “ do now.” 

“ Oh, your. Loydship, that is quite a different thing. If I 
had known thet such was your wish—” 

Ottocar lost all patience. He seized her violently by the 
arm, and exclaimed in a tone that frightened poor Unna—“ Tell 
me this instant, whither Isidore has fled, or I will drag the 
confession from yen by force—” 

** Oh, there is not the least occasion for that.” 

“* Where is he then?” 

“J protest, your Lordship has almost shaken my arm from 
my sheulder—”” 

“ You will not tell me—” 

“ Yes, yes, my. Lord, if you will but let me—I believe he is 
in his own room.” . 

“ And why could you not have said so before.—Fool !” 

. “Tam sure you are enough to, frighten away our senses if we. 
had any,” murmured Unna.. Luckily for her, Ottocar was too 
much engaged.with other thoughts to listen to her. He hasten- 
ed with the Monk to the apartment of Isidore, determined to 
assist him in. spite of his, oppositioa—But Isidore had taken the 
precaution to fasten the door, in expectation of his coming. 
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For a long time Isidore remained silent to the united requests 
of his visitors. At last fearing that the Count’s irritability 
might blaze forth, and cause him to force the door, he ventured 
to answer— 

“© T need no assistance,” he said. 

Rut Ottocar was not to be so easily satisfied. He was one 
of those reasonable beings, who, when once they take a whim 
into their heads, are not to be beaten out of it by force or ar- 
tifice, and Isidore found himself at last obliged to comply. 

The Count upon entering began to scold Isidore for his 
folly in refusing to see them, and immediately ordered father 
Paullo to examine into the state of his patient’s health: At the 
first glance, the Monk saw, that he was sinking fast into the 
grave, though there was no visible cause for this decay. To all 
his questions the page returned short, equivocal answers, and 
at last the Monk became convinced that the cause of his dis- 
order was to be sought in the mind, rather than in any bodily 
(lisease. He therefore took an early leave, promising to return 
the next day; but, no sooner had they quitted the sick room, 
than he communicated his suspicions to the Count, and ad. 
vised him to learn, if possible, the fatal mystery, which was 
preying on the page’s heart. Ottocar, who, though an excel- 
lent warrior, was but an indifferent philosopher, could scarcely 
believe this intimation, yet he promised to follow the Monk’s 
advice. 

‘* Do not, however,” said the Monk, “ proceed any farther 


in this business, ’till to-morrow. Isidore is at present too much 
agitated, and in too low a state of depression for conversation 


of this kind.” 

‘* Ht shall be as you direct,” replied the Count— 

‘¢ Farewell then, ’till to-morrow.” 

“* Farewell !” 

The friendly Monk now set out for his monastery, leaving 
Ottacar to digest his plans for the campaign of the next day. 
His whole mind indeed was bent on the execution of this pro- 
ject, for he was strongly attached to Isidore. His fidelity and 
affection for the late Countess, and perhaps still more the en- 
dearing suavity of his manners, had rendered: him-the general 
favourite of the castle. 
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In pursuance ef the Mook’s advice, Ottocar sent for the 
Page in the morning, fer the purpose of drawing -him to cor- 
fession. The servant, who had been despatched to seek him, 
returned presently with the information that, he was no where 
to be found within the castle. 

“‘ Have you sought for him in the garden?” 

“No, my Lord—” 

“Go then, and—No stay—I will go myself—” 

He went into the flower-garden, expecting to find bim, as on 
the day before, by the tomb of Matilda, but Isidore was not 
there. 

“Strange!” said the Count, inwardly. 

At this moment, he thought he heard the distant sound of 
music, floating on the air—He listened more attentively—As 
the breeze swept through the shrubs, a few wild, irregular tones 
struck upon his ear, but which again dyed away with the pass- 
ing gust. 

As he advanced to the farther end of the garden, . from 
whence the seund evidently proceeded, he distinguished the 
voice of Isidore, who was accompanying his lute, with the most 
melting strains. Led. by the sound, Ottocar approached a little 
arbour, bound round with jessamine and honey-suckle. He 
pressed the foliage aside with his hand, and saw the Page lying 
disconsolate on the turf. His long, auburo hair flowed wild- 
ly about his neck, and his countenance wore the ashy hue of 
death. The lustre of his light blue eyes was gone—They 
were sunk deep in their sockets, and glared hollowly around 
—By his side lay the mow-neglected lute. 

‘* Dear Matilda,” he continued, ‘I am unworthy of thy af- 
fection. Wast thou still alive, and coulds’t see my burning 
tears, coulds't read the dreadful secret of this breast, woulds’t 
thou not spurn me from thy presence? Would not even thy 
gentle nature view my ingratitude with abhorrence? Oh, yes, 
thou woulds’t, thou must—Each guilty kiss, that;I imprinted 
on this image of our love, would be a dagger to thy heart—- 
Pardon me, much injured spirit, the guilty fire boils in each 
vein, and cannot be extinguished but by death—That hour is 
near at. hand—Would it were come !” 

. h 
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Ottocar - ‘advanced a few steps: Yeatét—Naidore Whapt in 
pensive meditation heard” ot his appittich—He still continued 
gazing on the picture with all the eagerness of love. 

as Yet afew short days?” he exclaimed, “ yet a few short 
days, and I shall cease to weep—Then, then he may learn the 
secret of my soul! Then may he know that a female heart beats 
beneath this gun garb, that I die, the victim of ‘my ~— 
less love for him.” 

- Ottocar uttered an involuntry exclamation of sarprize. Isidore 
started up, and at’ once found ‘that he had been overheard. 
The secret, which had so long been locked up in his breast, 
and which had preyed upon his heart till it had brought him to 
the grave, was now discovered to the very object of his a 
Amélia, for such was her real’ fame, felt at-‘this ‘die 
of her ‘secret that overwhelming sense ‘of shame, so galling 
toa modest mind: She stood pale, speechless, wislitig to fly, 
but unable to move and riveted to the spot, as - de some 
secret spell” aaa 

6. D » 9 (To be continued.) pcuie 

= must apologize to the reader for the’ scafity portion of 


romancé given in ‘this number. Nearly a wWholé‘sheet will be 
dedicated to this purpose’in our next. r 





“CERBERIAN ESS. AYS. 
Prefatory. Remarks. 


Tuhians tria Cerberus OTe | . 


P, Ving iii lis Ma. Georg. 4.---483 
I have found it necessary 10 make some deviation from my 


original plan, i in compliance with thé' Wishes of: “iny readers, who 
seein anxiots, that I’should gratify ther with'a seriés of essays, 
indeperident of the miscellanies:” ‘Recording to this ‘scheme the 
Critie’s Clubé shotild be inserted undef the present title, but 
as it:has ’ already? been ‘classed amongst the’ ntiscéltatieotis ar- 
ticles, Phall’ ‘continue it in its first place, that the work may 
_ “preserve one ‘uniftrm appearance. The Cerberian Essays will 
be the joifit prodattién“of my three heads, and the articles 
from correspondents Will “Keep their old station iti the miscella- 
nies. To carry this plan _ ‘effect, have added ‘another half 
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sheet, without-any. additional charge to my reader, . for the.ena 
couragement: given. tovanae: first number has exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations. oe ‘iy 

T shall, at present, ats myself with stile some. of amy 
gumeroug coxtespondents, that they may no longer suspect ,me 
to be Abe. upbolder , of their follies. ‘One, - with, whom Iam, 
pastivoay ag]y indignant, | tells me that he is, an.atheist,and. insists 
thatyl; any pf, his opiniag. _In defence of this inypudent agsers 
tign Rie quotes my. -pensioney's creed, which he is -pleased to 
cal: a. sly, attack upon ;the.-Church., I uyust beg leaye to in-, 
form this gentleman, that,I hold. the character of an. atheist: ia 
abhorrence, and. am a decided advocate for. the. established re- 
ligion of every country, be, it. what it-may...,He is not w ovthy 
of a farther answer. 

_ Another correspondent, whe signs himself T. “a oe ‘cee 
tainly can have but one. head, nor that too much oppressed 
with ‘brains, has the impudence to assume my name, Nay, he. 
actually expects that I should exhibit his trash to the public 
as my,own production ! *So ignorant is he of the characterhe 
would assume, that, he is continually growling forth silly, in- 
definite threats, and. promises that he will not only bark, but 
bite tooy.when occasion offers. At first I thought he had con- 
_ a secret spite against-me and took this covert way.of.ruin- 

th the public, for if Lhad published these miraculous 
nae should have ,been hunted down as a mad 
ped "erty have been stoued to death. Upon more 
ae valle ¢ction, I. found that this was but the effervescence 
of stupid aie -At times I was led to imagine, from. a cer- 
tain purring and ferocity, that this impostor was of the. fe- 
line species, or .to. speak, more...plainly.a cat. .Iudeed at this 
moment I can hardly divest myself of: the idea. 

Had these wretched mewlings possessed the least glimmer- 
ing of sense, or had the monster been wiity in his malice, L-couled 
bane forgiven him? ‘but to my great indignation, every line sets 
the most common ‘rules of grammar at defiance. . And -yet 





“< © Saniesque,;manat ab ore trilingui,” says the Roman poet of my grcat 


ancestor, froma, w oe al] spring. 1 beg Jeave to inform the-reader that this 
is by no. means ah with our family at present; We are the mast quiee 
loving dogs intaginabl ma 


K 2 
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he would have me give this barierous jargon to the public as my 
own! Bheu! Jani satis! I heave already fatigued myself and 
my readers with the caterwaulings of this ferocious animal. 

A third correspontlent is extremely angry with me on the 
score of the Theatrical Criticisms, which he affirms are mere 
mitk and water. I perfectly agree with this gentletiean; buf 
fhust take the liberty of informing him that they ase ant my 
productions. It did not suit my brother proprietors to let me 
say all F thought, and my tliree heads with united growl re- 
fused to criticize, under circnmstarices of the least restraint. The 
task of dramatic criticism devolved therefore on other heads. 
A fourth, and to all appearance 4 most respectable correspon- 
dent, asks if F admitany letters in opposition to my own opinion; 
and if I do, through what channels they are to be forwarded, 
To the first part of his question I reply, that any contribution 
of merit will be accepted, provided it dbes riot touch dn poli- 
tics. He is at liberty to ridicule my three heads as much as 
he: pleases; and his efforts, if posséssed of any merit, will be 
immediately inserted. Only he must not be angry if I should not 
answer him, and still less if one of my three mouths should snap 
at him in return. In answer to the pther part of his mquiry, 
T beg leave to say, that any communications, sent to the pub- 
lisher, will be forwarded without delay. 

Tam aware that this introduction will pot aff much 
amusenient to uly readers. It isin fact a letter of basipess 
but it was absolutely necessary, that these prelitigaties, 
should be settled. In my next number, I shall give the reader 
some account of my travels in this metropolis. 

6. $s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


To the Eprror of the Tueatricat InoutsrTor. 
London September 5, 1812. 


MR. CERBERUS, 


Nature has been extremely bountiful to you, 
as by placing upon one pair of shoulders a Romantic, a Bio- 
graphic and a Poetic head, she las given you all the advanta- 
ges of a partnership without the disagreeable necessity of di- 
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viding the profit’; the cordiality, with which your three heads 
agree to act in‘ their separate departments for the benefit of one 
body is much to their credit, but like many others who abuse 
the gifts of nature, you have in your endeavours to form a trinity 
of criticism committed yourself, and unless in future you lash with 
more consistency—you will be notwithstanding your powder'd 
cauliflower recognoised (recognised) under the appellation of the 
“three loggerheads.” It appears, or your trinity blows hot 
and cold’with the same breath, that you sent one of your heads 
to the Surry Theatre, and he tells your subscribers that Law- 
ler’s rhyme is not equal to Tobin's blank verse,—for this very 
important information they are certainly much indebted to him, 
but very few of them will agree with him in wishing to see that 
theatre again reduced to the state it was in when under the 
management of Mr. Cross * I can assure you, Sir, that the in- 
habitants on the Surry side of the water consider themselves 
much obliged to Mr. Ellisten for what they conceive to be the 
improvements he has made, and indeed so close is he upon the 
heels of the t+ legitamate (legitimate) stage, that in spite of the 
tinckling (tinkling) of the piana (piano) and the jingle of the 
rhyme, I can often fancy myself sitting in one of the winter thea- 
tres. Mr. Elliston engages, at an enormous expence, performers of 
the greatest talents, and his scenery and stage properties are equal 
to those of any establishment! indeed so jealous are some people 
of his perseverance that unless he acts with the utmost caution, he 
will find himself pounced upon with an action for infringment 
of patent; that the performance at the Surry Theatre, mstead 
of exciting mdignation, deserves to be called rational, I will 
leave to the decision of your other head, who t has given a crit- 
icism on the Reyalty Theatre; || he says that through the exertion 
of the pgesent manager, it has become a place of rational amuse- 
ment, nowSir, Mr. Palmer has organised (organized) it in the 


* Why, this is the best fooling when all is done.—Cerberus. 

t We should recommend Mr. Veritas to buy a dictionary and turn over its 
pages, before he favours us with a second epistle.—Cerberus. 

¢ A head who! Dear, dear Mr. Veritas, do consult your grammar, 
“If you forget your kies and your kes and your cods, you must be preeches.” 
Cerberus. 

'l Got’s will and passion of my heart! | fad as lief you would tell me of a 
mess of porridge,——Cerberus. 
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school of Mr. Eljiston—and although the ¢stablisment is very 
far inferior, yet-Ahe performance. in comparison with what it 
was, is highly respectable. 

The criticism upon Mr. Lovegrove’s Sir Benjamin Dove is 
incorrect. That gentleman’s conception of the part is better 
than the three headed one—Sir Benjamin owes his success with 
his, wife to the forbearance of Belfield, and out of yratitude 
agrees that he shall have one hour’s conversation with the very 
daughter, for whose injuries joined with the insult to his wife, he 
draws his sword, and yet this is your man of courage, Mr. 
Cerberus. Wishing you success with your work, and trusting you 
have sufficient candour to give this a place in your next num- 
ber, wait 

[ am yours &c. 
VERITAS. 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING LETTER, 


- BY CERBERUS. 


—- 


We'l! fool him black and blue.—Twelfth Night. 


It, requires. no great discernment to perceive that our face- 
tious correspondent springs from that dunghill on Parnassus, 
the Circus. There is a certain elegance of language, and sub- 
ileness of disputation, which is the peculiar characteristic of that 
happy tribe, and without the least hesitation, I pronounce him 
a,decidet Circussian. I hope the gentleman will forgive my 
having eoined a word for the occasion, as these people, like 
many other useless things, have not yet found a name in 
language. Many a poisonous plant is daily tro under fcot, 
to which the tables of the botanist have not yet iyen a title. 

_ This Cireussian has from false premises drawn false’ conclu- 
sions, and indeed scems to have completely bew ildered himself 
on the subject of my triple figure. At onetime he sees; or fan- 
cies that he sees, one of my heads stalking about the Circus. 
Iieavens ! does he imagine that my three heads desert my body, 
and fly East, West, and South, while the poor trunk is left toits 
own direction? I can assure him that I should be extremely sorry, 
that any one of my heads sliduld descend from my shoulders, for 
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Iam very much afraid, that ahead, when once lopped off, 
would never return. The fact is, that he saw one of my cor- 
respondents in the pit of the Circus, but no more like to me, 
than I to Hercules—And here [ must entreat the patience of the 
reader, while I explain one singie circumstance. * Every article 
written by Cerberus has a black-letter signature, and the fiction 
of the three heads by no means implies that he has three bodies, 
or that he unites‘three persons in one. It is to be imputed to 
one of the proprietors of this work, that the criticisms. were ex- 
ecuted in so slovenly a manner, for being connected with the- 
atrical people, he was unwilling that the defects of performers 
or of dramatic writers should be too severely chastised, and he 
was aware of my untractable disposition.—He knew that I was 
too much the friend of truth to praise, where I ought to cen- 
sure. 

+ As to the criticism upon Mr. Lovegrove, I perfectly agree with 
this gentleman, and I cannot but regret that the Theatrical In- 
quisitor should be so degraded —I trust this will not happen a 
second time. 

And now I must beg leave to address myself more imme- 
diately to this Circussian. He is pleased to observe that I blow 
hot and cold with the same breath. This must mean, if it have 
any meaning at all, that I have given opposite opinions in the 
same work. He has however been so kind as to omit pointing 
out these contradictions. The words of a fuol are but folly. 

I am not bound to defend Mr. T's. criticism; but Tagree with 
him, that Mr. Elliston is highly reprehensible for having man- 
vled so many of our finest writers. It certainly in some degree 
tends to vitiate the publie taste, and lessen the dignity of the 
drama. Mr. E. has too much good sense not to be aware of this 
himself, but “ auri sacra fames’ as usual supersedes what 
should be more important. 





* The only exception ia the review of Rich and Poor. As this criticism was 
reduced from 12 pages to less than three at the desire of one of the propric- 
tors, I did not think fit to put my signature to it. 

t I must beg leave to congratulate Mr. Veritas on his discovery in the wards 
of Schiller— Da bist ein grosser Mann! oder es hat cin blindes Schwein’ Gwe 
Eichel gefunden.'’——“* You are a great man! or’father the blind sow has 
smelt the mast ! i. e. a blackhead has stumbled tipon ‘he truth.” 
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Vesitas seems to think, nay, he roundly asserts that Mr. F. 
treads closely upon the heels of the legitimate stage, from 
which he deduces that, “ kibes will ensue.” The assertion is ab- 
solutely too ridiculous for argument. The idea that the Cir- 
cus boasts of performers of the greatest talent has about the 
same place in the scale of absurdity. As to his declaration, 
that he can fancy himself sitting in a winter theatre, when looking 
upon the mummery of the Circus, it amounts to nothing, unless 
he can communicate this wonderful power and imagination to 
the rest of the spectators. It reminds us of the ingenious Mr. 
Boniface, who much in the same way endeavours to persuade 
people to drink his ale for burgwundy—* Fancy it burgundy,” 
says the fuectious publican, ‘ only Fancy it, and ’tis worth ten 
shillings a quart.” * 

After all I have a sincere respect for Mr. Elliston’s abilities, 
thongh I cannot reverence his errors, and he may rest assured 
that the editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor is too impartial to be 
swayed by any considerations. He admires and will always 
do justice to Mr. ElJliston’s talents, but nothing shall re- 
strain hin from the like freedom in his censures. t+ The inju- 
dicious interferance of Mr. Veritas has made him speak of 
this gentleman in a character, which he never intended, that of 
manager ofthe Circus, fer to say the truth he seldom visits 
any of the minor theatres. Had not Veritas interfered, it is 
more than probable, that Mr. E. wouldnot have been mentioned 
at all by the editor, ’till his appearance on the boards of 
Drury Lane. ' 

This Circussian will no doubt comfort himself for the ill 
opinion of Cerberus by reflecting that the people on the other 
side of the water are in raptures with ' Mr. Elliston’s admini- 
stration. I should be sorry to disturb his rest, and yet I can- 
rot, forbear suggesting to him the maxim of a celebrated 
Frenchman -‘ Un sot toujours trouve un plus sot qui lad 
mire” Oh Veritas! Veritas, <‘ thy wits the heavens restore: en- 
deavour thyself to sleep aud leave thy vain bibble babble. | 
am shent for speaking to you.” 
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* Beaux Stratagem Act z. Scene Ist. 


¢ “ In justice to- your friends let your future labours be confined to the care 
of your cwn reputation.” Jun!r; 
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AN EFFECTUAL METHOD OF REFUTING CRITICISM. 








This litle piece is extracted from a letter of the celebrated Po- 
litian to Petrus Medices—TI have not consulted the original, 
but taken the translation, as I found it in Creswet’s life of 
Politian. 

‘‘ Among so many discordant opinions of those who write, or 
who give rules for writing letters, I do not despair of finding 
an apology. One will say, for instance, “ these letters are very 
unlike Cicero’s.” I shall answer, not without good authority, 
that Cicero is not to be regarded as a proper model in episto- 
lary composition. Another will pronounce me the mere echo of 
Cicero. To him I shall reply—that I feel myself highly grati- 
fied in being deemed able to express even a faint resemblance 
of sach an original. A third could wish I had adopted the 
manner of Pliny, the orator, whose taste and judgement are so ~ 
highly spoken of.—My answer will be, I entertain a thorough 
contempt for all the writers of Pliny’s age. Does my style, in 
the opinion of a fourth, savour strongly of that very author? I 
shelter myself under the authority of Sidonius Apollinaris, an 
authority by no means to be despised, who assigns to Pliny the 
palm in letter writing. Is it discovered that I resemble Symo- 
nachus ? I blush not to imitate one, whose brevity and frankness 
are admired. Am I thought unlike him? It is because I object 
to his dryness. Some of my letters will perhaps be pronounced 
toolong. Plato wrote long letters ! so did Aristotle, Thucydides, 
Cicero. Others, on the contrary, are too short. Here I shall 
plead the examples of Dion, Brutus, Apollonius, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, Philestratus, Alciphrov, Julian, Libanius, Symmachus : 
and moreover of Lucian, who is commonly, but falsely, supposed 
to have been Phalaris. I may perhaps be censured for the 
choice of subjects, ill-adapted to an epistolary style.—I plead 
guilty to the charge, provided Seneca be included. Is my 
short sententious manner disapproved of? I shall appeal 
again to Seneca. Am I not sufficiently abrupt and sententious ? 
—Let Diouysius speak for me, who argues for a looser form in 
epistolary composition. Is my diction too plain? Philostra- 
tus recommends plainness, Is it thought too obscure? Cicero 
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is obscure in his anes to Atticus. Is it found nations’ A 
graceful negligence is the most pleasing ornament of a letter. 
But it is too exact—How then! on letters, which are designed 
as presents to our friends, is it possible that too much care and 
pains can be bestowed ? Is there an appearance of too great 
nicety of arrangement? I shall be vindicated by the Hialicar- 
nassian. No arrangement at all? Artemon must defend me. 
As the latin language has moreover what may be termed its 
‘‘ Atticisms”; if my language is deemed not sufficiently Attic— 
so much the better, for what was Herod, the Sophist, cen. 
sured ?—But that being born an Athenian, he affected to shew 
it too much by his language.—But do I atti¢ize too much ?— 
Let me urge the example of Theophrastus, in whom, though no 
Athenian, an old woman could detect this foible. In fine is 
my manner thought too serious? I am pleased with gravity— 
Not grave enough? I love to indulge in sportive flights of fancy. 
Is my language too figurative? As letters approach very nearly 
to conversation, figures are to-them, what graceful action is to 
the latter. Is it destitute of figures? This want of figures is 
precisely what characterizes a letter. Does the letter betray 
the genius or character of the writer? This openness is recom- 
mended. Does it conceal them? It is because a composition of 
this nature should be without ostentation. Has the whole an 
appearance of roundness in its finishing? This is the Grecian 
manner. Is it without that kind of polish? Philostratus would 
have it so. Loose and unconnected? Aquila approves this. Has 
it measure and nerve ? Quintilian professes himself pleased. Is 
it not sufficiently dramatic? A letter is not a dialogue. Too 
dramatic? It is in its nature as nearly allied to dialogue as it 
is possible. But you express yourself on common topics in 
common terms, and on new topics in new terms?—Then my 
language is exactly adapted to the subject. Nay—but you ex- 
press new ideas in common terms, and common ideas in new 
—Very right ; itis because I am mindful of the old om pro- 
verb, that precisely recommends this—” 
‘Thus far Politian—And we must confess that we expect the 
thanks of Messrs ‘Reynolds, Dibdin, Fawcet and Co. for this 
valuable nostrum. 


@, 8, 
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' INFLUENCE OF METHODISM. 


The widely-spreading influence of this people is indeed 
alarming, and the effects are almost too terrible for belief. 
Much has been said upon the influence, which Methodism 
has upon the minds of the weak and ignorant, but the charges 
have generally been answered by assertions as impudent as 
false. We beg leave to submit the following anecdote to our 
readers, for the truth of which we pledge our credit with the 
public. If any methodist should be hardy enough to deny the 
truth of our accusation, the names of the parties shall be 
inserted in some future number. 

About three weeks ago, a man of middling circumstane2s in 
the lower class paid a visit to a methodist Chapel in the new 
road, where one of these self-elected, ignorant pastors was holding 
forth on the subject of damnation. He informed his congre- 
gation, that the “ elect” alone could be saved, and that their 
number was so small, he could not hope that one half of his 
auditors would escape hell-fire. This of course was embellished 
after the usual manner, and the declaration had so powerful 
an effect upon the weak mind of our hero, that he went home 
in a fit of despair, and hung himself immediately. As however 
the law does not permit men to hang themselves, he was cut 
down by some friendly hand, and restored to life though with’ 
some difficulty. 

When he was sufficiently recovered to bear conversation, and 
the “body curer,” was gone, it was thought right to send for a 
“soul curer,” to argue with him on the impropriety of hanging 
himself. The officiating clergyman of the parish not being at 
home, a friend attended for liim, and endeavoured to reason the 
man out of this foolish love for death; and we believe he suc- 
ceeded tolerably well. Upon being asked what reason he had 
for hanging himself, he replied “that he did it in despair, for as 
he had been assured that he must be damned to all eternity, life 
was a burthen”—Like many other cowards, he rushed into the 
danger which he dreaded. 

It isscarcely necessary to comment on this event, nor indeed 
have we space at present to do justice to the subject. We have 
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only to observe that this is not the only tale in our recollection 
of the terrible effects produced by this wild spirit of fanaticism; 
Many an unhappy being has been qualified for Bedlam by means 
of the tabernacle. 

G. S. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 











EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE FOR SEPT. 1812. 





As we are not a little concerned for the salvation of our rea- 
ders’ souls, we have determined to eater upon a course of the 
Evangelical Magazine, repeating the dose from time to time, 
according to the state of their spiritual health.By this means, we 
have no doubt that the grace of God will smile upon them in time. 
If our prescription. should not succeed, it is their own fault, for 
we shall set before them * a dish which they will find to bea 
savoury meal, the true manna food for the soul. 

Upon opening this wonderful book, the first thing that 
caught our attention was ‘“‘A Floating Church.”—yea, reader, 
“‘ a Floating Church.” My three heads growled forth, as if by 
one accord, a sort of laugh, something between pity and indigna- 
tion, but not one of them could’ comprehend the mystery, till 
they had laboured through the article, to which this dark title 
was prefixed. Then indeed the wonder was explained. This 
‘* Floating Church” proved to be nothing more or less than a man 
of war, in which there happened, to be twelve very righteous 
sailors, who amused themselves by praying as often as they 
could steal from their duty. 

The next article, that attracted our attention, was a short essay 
on * The Power of Truth.” Jt.sets out with a piece of informa- 
tion, that may probably astonish the reader. ‘It is not wonderful 
that a man mistakes his way in the dark.” Certainly not,—but 
hear what the reverend Gentleman adds.—‘‘/f you would have 

him find his way, give him light. It is the same ih the spiritual 
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world.” —Oh te Bollane cerebro! This is very strauge! It is 
difficult to affix any precise meaning to this ‘‘ spiritual world,” 
but it surely is a very disagreeable place, if a men must 
always grope his way in it with a candle and lanthorn. 

This writer of wonderful articles has also been pleased to 
favour us with a recipe for reading the bible with effect,—“‘ Reader, 
would you experience benefit from the perusal of the word of 
God, come to it with a child-like dependence on the promised 
influence of the Spirit of God.” Now, we really must confess 
ourselves so absolutely lost to all grace, that we can by no 
means assent to this wonderful instruction ; we can not at all con-. 
ceive how a reader is more likely to peruse any book with effect 
from having volutarily resigned his understanding, and put on 
the imbecility of childhood. So little 1s this prescription to our 
taste, that we regret very much our extravagance in having laid 
out sixpence in the purchase of it, for that is the price of this 
Evangelical work. 

This formidable production is followed by two black lines, 
and a title that excited our utmost curiosity— On being un- 
equally yoked.” We really expected much useful information, 
and began to think a methodist might speak reason; but as 
uncle Bowling says, ‘‘ We thought a d—d lic; forthe whole. was 
nothing more than a wretched declamation against the inter- 
marriage of dissenters with any other sect, lest the stock of the 
righteous should be diminished. They possess the true spirit of 
farmers and are determined to keep up the breed, which might 
lose some of its raciness by being mingled with any other kind of 
cattle. This farmer of souls is extremely violent upon the sub- 
ject, and, if he has not succeeded in convincing any body else, 
has at least convinced himself. He has even worked himself up 
to a pitch of frenzy on this occasion, and tells us to * * look into 
the faithful page of history for the consequence of this sin, and 
we see a world in ruins.” Really we flatter ourselves upon being 
very tolerable historians, and yet we recollect no such events ; it 
is to be hoped our readers may be more fortunate. In another 
place the Reverend divine tcils us that these intermarriages “ must 
prove fatai to the peace, and often to the never-dying interest of 
the soul.” + He is also a decided enemy against anybody at- 





* Evangelical Magazine P. 338 
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tempting to be agreeable in company, which he says, { “ leaves 
the heart unguarded at the most dangerous times, and its latent 
conceptions are sometimes drawn forth witha power, that can 
not afterwards be controuled; an opening is made for a sinful 
conformity in custom and manners.” Mr. Newton, the divine 
in question, affirms that he was once corrupted by the sinful desire 
of appearing amiable, and is now very much humbled at the re- 
membrance. 

In the conclusion of the article, this grave gentleman talks very 
warmly of “ the labours of love,” by a full indulgence in which 
he aflirms any lady may “have in her father’s house a name better 
than of sons and daughters.” We know but of one name, thata lady 
could get by these pious labours, which respect for our female 
readers forbids us from inserting. At all events, this recipe is of 
a very doubtful kind, and one, which we should by no means re- 
commend. 

There is also a very singular letter from a Mr. W. Grimshaw. 
As the whole is rather too long for us to transcribe, we sha!l give 
the reader a few of the most select portions—“‘I live at Haworth 
when I am at home, and when I am abroad, I am abroad. But 
at h:-me or abroad my work is the same; "Tis to preach Jesus, 
and him crucified ; and to help, thro’ him poor sinners to God, 
grace and glory—aAs for the consequences, what are they to me? 
let my Master look after them.”—page 344.—“ May the Lord 
eternally bless that dear, good, honourable Lady, * who would 
defend a dear minister of Christ to the last gown on her back, 
and to the last shilling in her purse. My prayer is and always 
shall be, come what will on it, that the Lord may apparel her 
Ladyship and all her relations, as with the robe of Christ’s right- 
eousness, so with the garments of salvation, the white linen of 
saints; and at the last advance her to an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. ‘That Lady will as certainly come to that 
honour, as I am writing this letter.” 

May the Lord doas much for all our dear friends about Leeds 3 
and for no one sooner than yourself. I am sorely grieved that 
my dear Mr.——is disappointed of———Chapel. But come, the 
Lord, his service, his grace, and his glory is more, infinitely 

* Lady Huntingdon. 
+ It is strange that this man should affect to understand Greek, as he does 


a few lines after, when he cannot write his own language even with tolerable 
correctness, 
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more than 1000 chapelries, yicarages, rectories, archdeaconries, 
aud archbishoprics too. To hear God say to his servants, Heb. 
xui. 5, ‘1 will never, never leave thee, I will never, never, never, 
forsake thee’ (for soI find it will read in the Greek ) is more to 
dear Mr.——and me than all this world, and heaven too. God 
bless that good man, his spouse, his bajrns, and all my dear 
friends at Kippax. 

Remember my kind love to Mr.——, to all my dear friends 
in Leeds; I conceit I shall not be long before I see them; I 
hope I shall see you too. Till then, and as long as you breathe, 
pray, pray, pray, pray, and glorify God in body, soul, aud spirit 
incessantly. Iam, such as I am, 

Sincerely yours, W. Grimshaw. 


The following extracts are made from the letter of a sailor, 
who it seems is a prisoner in Cambray. It is however more than 
probable that the whole isa forgery, for the purpose of spread- 
ing their delusions. 


Cambray, April, 22, 1812. 
Dear Brother, 
The last time I was with——in London he made me beast- 

ly drunk; and pretty fools we both were I dare say! Well, I 

hope I shall no more be caught in such snares as these—I have 

been joined toa society of Christians nearly 18 months ; there- 
fore it is time to put off the unfruitful works of darkness, and 
awake out of sleep, that Christ may give me light. 

Our principles are after the Church of England and Scotland, 
being built upon Election, that corner-stone which is laid in Zion, 
but a rock of offence anda stumbling-block to those that cavil 
at the word.” —Page 353. 


Very appropriate language this in the mouth of a sailor! At 
the end of this wonderful Magazine, for it certainly deserves that 
title, is a piece of religious poetry, very original in its conception 
and execution. We really do not remember having seen any- 
thing so ludicrous. The introductory matter states that this ele- 
gant original is the production of the Ochipwey Nation of North 


American Indians, and was communieated to them by a gentle- 
man of St. Mary’s Falls near the Lake Huron. These tawny- 


coloured poets declare, that they have been very ill-used by the 
“man in black,”—not the devil gentle reader, but a clergyman, 
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and therefore they think it right to petition the elect, those who 
have got the saveur of God in their nostrils to send some of 
their stock to put them in the right way. We must give the 


reader a specimen 


But we have heard that, far beyond the sea, 

You fathers, teach and practice charity ; 

That you disclose a God, O glorious thought ! 
Whose love and mercy are not sold and bought ; 
But freely giv’n to those, who seek in prayer 

A father’s pity and a father’s care! 

Hear our petition then, aud quickly send 

A kind instructor and a gen’rous friend, 

Who may dispel the mist that blinds our eyes, 
And make us temp’rate, sober, virtuous, wise. 
Then pain and sorrow far from hence would fly, 
Thankful for life, yet still prepar’d to die, 

Our children’s children, taught to lisp your name, 
Should through the wide Cabean* spread your fame. 


Page 327. 


Really it must be very amusing to see this Ochipwey nation, 
squatting upon their hams and inditing religious poetry for the 
good of their souls; and truly the gentlemen are too modest, 
for by their admirable knowledge in the language of the elect, they 
must have excellent noses for the “ savour of God” and do 
not need the instruction of the missionaries. If we must speak 
more plainly, it is the canting production of some wretched 
cobler, or tallow chandlcr, who by constant reading has got the 
cant of his sect by heart, and has contrived to versify it, badly 
enough, but the righteous are not overnice. 

Before we conclude, we wish to address a few words seriously 
to our readers, to shew them the necessity of speedy and effec- 
tual apposition to this race of vermin that, daily multiply their 
spawn upon our land. This mania is no longer confined to the 
low and illiterate ; it has at last found its way into the navy and 
the senate, we have now methodistical admirals, as well as me- 
thodistical coblers, and every day we see them advancing to 
the destruction of the established church. The proof of their 
encreasing influence is sufficiently evident from thé repeal of 
several laws, which had been enacted by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, as a barrier against the ferocious inroads of fanaticism.: 





* The West. 
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They knew by sad experience, that these wretches made use of 
the gospel as a cloak for the most horrible iniquities, and a time 
must come, when the same effects will again produce the same 
conviction. ‘They are now beginning to throw off the mask. 
In the number alluded to, P. 361, is the following remarkable 
sentence, which we recommend to the serious consideration of 
our readers— 

«‘ By this sentiment we would restrain ourselves from all impro- 
per exultation, and by avoiding all triumphant language, we 
would prevent alarm to our watchful enemies, and prepare the 
path for further advantages.” This needs no comment. 

G. ©, 


POETICAL VAGARIES. 


By George Colman the Younger, London, 1812. Printed 


for the Author, and sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Paternoster Row. 


Hec decies repetita placebit, 
HOR. DE. ARTE POETICA. 


It is the prevailing fashion of the day to consider all critics, 
as wretched vermin, who are assiduous in preying upon the 
fruits, which they have neither power nor industry to raise 
themselves. This opinion no doubt arises in some measure 
from the very different degrees of attention, with which the. 


critic and the general reader are wont to consider the same 
production. The one, only reading for amusement, rarely 


troubles himself with a second perusal of any book, and thus 
the first impression made upon his mind is the standard of his 
opinion ; while the critic, on the contrary, has some credit at 
stake, and will therefore hardly venture to decide, ’till the fer- 
vour of the first impression has subsided, and he can judge 
with the coolness of deliberation. It is very easy to conceive 
that froui such different modes of judging very different opini- 
ons may proceed, without there being the least necessity for 
charging the critic with unfairness—The reader will no doubt 
perceive from this préemium, that our admiration for Mr. | 
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Colman is seasoned by some feelings of an opposite nature. 
The suspicion is not ill-founded, though our objections do not 
arise from the want ef humour in his writing, but from a very 
different cause, which we are about to explain. 

* The first piece in the volume is an ‘‘ Ode to We,” which 
ig intended as an attack upon the critics. To this there is no 
objection; only it is not perfectly just that Mr. Colman should 
complain of others, when he himself is a greater culprit in that 
very point, which he so severely reprobates. His own writings 
afford a certain proof of this assertion, and we do not. despair 
of showing it to the satisfaction of our readers. For this purpose 
we shall give the last stanza of the Ode, entire, and then offer 
a few remarks upon its inconsistency with the remainder of the 
volume. 


“Then WE, shake hands, and part—no breach, 
No difference 'twixt us I beseech ! 
Although our business varies ; 
Thine is detraction, mine is test ; 
Which occupation pray is best,— 
Thy spite or my Vagaries ?” 

This is no doubt a very amiable stanza and replete with the 
milk of human kindness, but it is surely out of its proper place 
when prefixed to a volume, which contains ‘Low Ambition” and 
“ The Lady of the Wreck; the first of which is supposed to be 
a personal satire upon a former friend, + whom he is pleased 
to compliment wiih the titles of “chubby, stupid hound” “lout” 
“log” “deg” “blear-eyed” “baker knee’d, and gummy” “an 
ouran-outang connived at for aman” with “ a face like theknock- 
er of a door &c. &c. &c.—and the other is an attempt to ridi- 
cule and cry down the celebrated Walter Scott. Now we really 
think that an author has no right whatever to accuse critics of 
detraction, while he. himself is pouring forth a torrent of abuse, 
which no writer should condescend to use. «But perhaps this 
is one of Mr. Colman’s jests, which he is pleased. to think so 





' © The writer of this article will surely escape the charge of prejudice, when 
he informs the reader that inthe last number he himself has levelled the shafts 
of ridicule against criticism. 

+ Supposing, that the world is mistaken in this fact,and Mr. Daw is only 
8 fictitious character (a thing which is hardly credible) the attack upén Walter 
Scott yet cannot be denied,and this in itself is sufficient to — our remarks, 
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much preferable to a critic’s spite. If this indeed be the case 
what must be his rancour, when he chooses to exert it? At all 
events, this joking appears to be much more like “‘dettaction” 
than the bifterest efforts of the Edinburgh Review. 

As to the attack upon Walter Scott, we shall forbéar to say a 
single word, for we are confident that no reader, however delighted 
by the humour of the parody, will be influenced by its power. 
The fame of Scott stands upon too firm a basis'to be so lightly 
shaken Toconclude, we must observe, that although Mr. Col- 
man talks so agreeably of ‘critics spite” aud “critic’s detracti- 
on,” that out of 144 pages, which form the whole of the volumes 
105 are divided between ‘he two notable designs of ridiculing 
this “Mr. Daw”, and parodying Walter Scott—But this is good- 
humoured, harmless jest ; whereas if any critic shou'd presume 
to censure such glaring inconsistency, he is forsooth a dealer in 
“spite” and ‘“‘detraction” ‘This is indeed carrying. gall at the 
heart, and candour on the lips. The result of this doctrine 
seems to be, that Mr. Colman may abuse, and ridicule whomso- 
ever he pleases, without the imputation of malice; but if a 
reviewer pretends to criticize the defects of any writer, he is im- 
mediately a detractor. 

We have dwelt long upon this point, to shew that if spite and 
detraction are the characteristics of critics, these vices are by no 
means confined to them alone; they sometimes form a striking 
feature in the mind of a harmless joker—We now turn with 
pleasure to give that praise, which the work so richly merits. 

‘‘ Low Ambition” is decidedly the best piece in the volume, 
and we thiuk far superior to any of Mr. Colman’s former pro- 
ductions. The story of it may be told in few words—It com- 
mences with the birth of Master Daw, the hero of the tale, who 
has a tragick Queen for his mother, and a candle-snuffer for his 
father. ‘These tender parents let out their sun by the night to 
perform the parts of fiends and Cupids. At the age of fourteen 
he is too old for Cupids, and to boyish for Calibans. Luckily, at 
this very aukward, crisis, the prompter’s boy” “a pickled thought. 
less knave,” breaks his leg against a wave of the theatrical . 
ocean, while playing at marbles, and Master Daw is appointed 
10 fill his place. His next step to fame was acting the “ Inside of 
sham beasts.” In-this situation he prospered fora long time, till 
the manager one day ordered him to play the‘ Hinder Quarters.” 

M 2 
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Mr. Daw, it seems, resented this indignity, but as the voice of a 
manager is all-potent within the walls of a theatre, he was oblig- 
ed to submit after all. This injury still rankled in his mind, 
and the conseqnences are thus-humorously described. 





** The house was cramm’d; thc Elephant appear’d ;” 
With three times three, the Elephant was cheer’d ; 
Shouts and huzzas the ear confound! | 
The building rings: the building rocks ; 
The Elephant the pit, the Elephant each box, 
The Elephant the galleries resound ; 


The Elephant walk’d down 
Before the lamps to fascinate the town. 


Daw, with his ugly face inclin’d 
Just over his tall rival’s skirts, 
Bore horizonta'ly, in mind 
His self-love'’s bruise’ and ambition’s hurts. 





Hating the man by whom he was disgrac’d, 
Who from his cap had pluck’d the choicest feather, 
He bit him in the part where honour’s placed 


Till his teeth met together. 


On this attack from the ferocious Daw, 
Upon his Pais Bas, 

The man unable to conceal his pain, 
Roar’d and writhed 
Roar’d and writhed 

Roar’d and writhed and roar’d again! 


That beasts should roar is neither new nor queer, 
But, on a repetition of the spite, 

How was the house electrified to hear 
‘The Elephant say—curse you, Daw, dont bite.” 


Daw persever’d ;—unable to get out, 
The tall man fac’d about, 
And with great force the mighty Daw assail’d ; 
Both in the dark were now at random fighting, 
Huffing. and cuffing, kicking, scratching, biting, 
Though neither of the combatants prevail’d. 


And in this civil brawl, * like any other, 
Where every man in arms his country shatters, 
The two inhabitants thump’d one another, 


Tiil they had torn the Elenha >t to tatters 
* This simile stalks upon one lez. 
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And thus uncas’d the rival actors 
Stood bowing to their generous benefactors. 


Uproar,d ensued !—from every side, 
Scene-shifters ran to gather up the hide, 
While the two bowels in dismay 
‘‘ Hiss’d, hooted, da:an'd, and pelted—walked away.” 
Thus ends the contest; and some time after, Mr. Daw “‘ dies 
ef mortified ambition,” upon the appearance of live qua- 
drupeds. 
The introduction of this littie piece has even more humour 
than the narrative, but our extract must of necessity he 
short. 


‘Look at that Rope-Dancer; observe ! 
Gods! how he vaults! ’tis all to get a name; 
~ Risking his limbs, and straining every nerve, 
To jump himself, poor devil! into fame. 


Mark with what majesty he wields the pole, 
While the buffoon ( his vassal ) cha.ks his sole ; 


Sir ’tis his poor ambition’s richest hope, 


To reign elastic emperor and Lord 
O’erall, who ever caper’d. on a cord, 
And be the Buonaparte of the rope. . 

The next piece is a parody on the Lady of the Lake; it is in- 
deed executed with skill, but it surely had been better left un- 
done. This is not the p'ace to enter into a disquisition 
upon the merits of Walter Scott, but we really think the ridicule 
misapplied. Yet with this conviction on our minds it is impos- 
sible to be blind to the merits of the. parody. There is an ex- 
quisite vein of humour runs throughout the whole, and indeed 
there are many lines, which evince the finest genius for poetry. 

The volume concludes with the tale of Two Parsons. The 
story itself is old, but the wit is pecuiiar to Colman. Itis not 
however so well written as Sir Thomas Erpingham, nor with 
such an unceasing flow of humour, and perhaps it is not even for 
the genius of Colman to produce many such tales as that of 
the Knight and Daw. 

We close the volume with feelings of encreased respect for 
the wit and talents of the author, and though according to his 
first declaration, he despises the praise of critics and revicw- 
ers, we must yet take the liberty to say that a volume, of so 
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much exquisite humour has rarely issued from the press even in 
the brightest days of literature and genius; however dis- 
agreable it mzy be to our pride, we cannot but confess that the 
poetical works of Colman will be read for ages, when the name 
ot his numerous reviewers are forgotten. 

6. Ss. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





MY STOCKINGS. 


Respectfully inscribed to the numerous imitators of 
COWPER’S “MY MARY.” 





A nobler theme let others chuse ; 
Fit subject for my humble muse 
Are ye, whom niglit, and day, I use,— 
7 , My Stockings. 
Nor heed ‘I what the Critics say 
Nor blush I while to ye I pay, 
The scanty tribute of a lay— 
My Stockings. 
At least a grateful line I owe; 
For well your services I know ; 
Ye serve me e’en “from top to toe,” 
My stockings. 
Soon as Aurora paints the skies, 
. ( Ere from my sluggard couch I rise ) 
© For ye I raise my earliest cries, 
My Stockings. 
| The live-long day around my thigh 
Ye cling; and seldom turn awry : 
With me ye trudge through wet and dry, 
My Stockings. 
But liberty is dear to all, 
And oft about my heels they fall ;— 
( Then to their duty I recal 
My Stockings. 
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Ateve my daily work I spurn, 
And to the public-house adjourn: 
Then, with what heart-felt joy! I turn 
My Stockings 
At night, one serves to stop a gap 
I’th’ wall.—I sink in Somnus’ lap, 
And t'other serves me for a cap.— 
My Stockings! 
Full oft I find my old friends lag 
E’en in the lending of a rag.— 
What use [ then for pudding-bag ? 
My Stockings. 
Let none their various deeds decry, 
For, ever as the week goes by 
They're wash’d and then—lI hang to dry 
My Stockings. 


—<— 
RINALDO. 


“‘ Yet hear me, my father! yet hear me implore 
That mercy thou mayst not deny ; 


Oh! close not against such repentance your door, 
And leave me despairing to die. 


Fast, fast, falls the snow ; the quick-driving rain 
In torrents has deluged the ground ; 

The night-blast still hollowly sweeps o’er the plain, 
And the lightning is flashing around. ) 


Yet not for myself is this anguish of pray’r; 
Yet not for myself are my fears ; 

‘Tis for her, who sits yonder in silent despair, 
And counts the sad time by her tears. 


"Tis for her my mucb-lov’d and unfortunate bride, 
Who never knew sorrow ’till now ; 

Tis for her that I bend my once-cherish’d pride, 
‘Tis for her that I lay myself low.” — 


‘‘Away ! from ty sight !—no longer my child! 
My heart helds no kindred with thee, 
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Go starve with thy bride on some desolate wild, 
Far, far from thy land and from me.” 





‘¢ Oh yet by the bless’d recollection of her, 
Who gave me to life and its care ; 

Oh, yield ere the time for mercy is o’er, 
And I sink into utter despair.” — 


But vain were his pray’rs, and vain were his tears ; 
They fell like the dust in the wind ; 

For cold is the heart that avarice sears, 
And dead to the love of mankind. 


‘‘ May famine cling to thee” in anger he cried ; 
‘‘Despair be thy portion and death ; 

Mayst thou live but to hear this so cherish’d bride, 
Blast thy name with her last, parting breath. 





*‘ Light my curse too on her—all pray’rs are in vain, 
On her and the child in her womb ; 


May it drive her from life in sorrow and pain, 
And follow her e’en in the tomb !” 


Rinaldo was silent, with horror aghast ! 
The cold blood rush’d back on his heart ; 
One, last, ling’ting look on his father he cast, 
Then murmured—“‘now father, we part.” 


«But when next I come, I came not as now, 
To sigh, and to weep, and implore, 

Thy proud spirit then in terror shall bow,— 
And even thy name be no more.:‘ 


He flew to bis bride—hg call’d on her name— 
But only the echoes replied ; 
A cold tremor shot through each nerve in his frame, 
_ As again on his Laura he cried. 


‘‘Perhaps she hears not in the roar of the storm ; 
Or has wandered impatient of me.”— 

He reach’d the dark yew—A black, stiffen’d form 
Lay stretch’d at the reot of the tree. 


c. &. To be continued: in our next. 
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LINES 
To the memory of Mrs. Lovegrove.* 


Though for the dead our tears must fruitless flow, 

And vain is all the pageantry of woe ; 

Though reason bids us weave no idle lays 

For those, who, cold in death, mock human praise ; 
_ Yet on the past fond memory loves to dwell, 

And bids the breast with constant sorrow swell; 

Time, time alone has power to impart 

A balin for woe, and ease the bursting heart. 


No thoughts with fancy warm, with genius bright, 
Cast their gay colours o’er my mental sight; 

In sluggish strains the mournful cadence steals, 
And all the anguish of the heart reveals ; 

The fairy visions of the poet’s mind 

Melt into air, and leave no trace behind. 

All, all is dark, as when night’s twilight flings 

Her gloomy shades and sails on noiseless wings. 


Julia farewell—thy beauties fade away, 

Like the last sun-beams of the parting day ; 

Yet still thy charms shall glow to memory’s eye, 
And recollection wake the frequent sigh. 
Though cold the lips, that breath’d the poet-line, 
That once were tun’d to harmony divine ; 

Yet still thy voice shall sound to fancy’s ear, 
And thy lov’d thought awake the pensive tear. 
Though cold the hand, that once with matchless skill 
Drew forth each passion of the heart at will, 
While from thy harp the varying accents rose, 
Which swell the soul to joy or melt it into woes, 
Yet still affection shall recall each strain, 

And fill the breast with love and mingled pain. 





* This amiable and accomplished young woman was the daughter of Mr. 
Weippart ; she was eminently skilled in music, and played with equal perfection 
on the Harp and Piano Forte. Inthe former she is thought to have more 
particularly excelled. She was married to Mr. Lovegrove the comedian; in 


seventeen months from that period she died. Shehas left behind a child six 
months old. 


N 
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Julia, farewell !—farewell, sweet, transient flower, 
Brief, brief,indeed has been thy beauty’s hour; 

Two short revolving yeare have seen thee bloom, 
Wife, mother, friend, and—led thee to the tomb. 
Farewell ! farewell—grief checks the mournful theme, 
And all is dark and troubled as a.dream ; 
The smiling bride, the happy mother, rise, 
And float as visions o’er my grief-dimm’d eyes, 
But death and sorrow mingle in the scene, 
Like evening shadows, flitting o’er the green.— 
"While from my beart, yet, yet the strain can swell, 

Again I breathe a last, a sad farewell. 

6.9, 








——_ 
CHARADES. 


L 
* My first, with borrowed lustre bright, 





Gleams throngh the deepest shades of night ; 
But still before my second flies 

And all its transient briiliance dies. 

My whole at summer’s eve is seen 

On the tall cliff and dewy green. 


Il. 


* Whatever lives in heaven or earth 
Must from my first receive its birth. 
Divide a whole of any kind 
My second in each part you'll find. 
Combine the two, a third you'll gain 
Which marks my first’s unceasing wane. 


Ill. 


* My first can ruin in an hour 
The noblest works of humana pow’r. 
My second, decking-Laura’s hair, 
Makes e’en her beauty seem more fair. 
My whole is but too often found, 
Spreading destruction far around. 
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IV. 

* My first, @ pronouns, is design’d 
To matk the male of human kind. 
A letter add—there will appear 
What to my first is ever dear. 

A vowel added gives the name 
Of all the greatest sons of fame. 
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FUGITIVE PIECES. 
———e 
TO NIGHT. 
( From the popular Romance of the Eve of San Marco.) 


Be mine the silent hour of night, 
When Fancy’s wildest visions rise ; 
And fairies, by the moon’s cold light, 
Dance on the turf ’till morning's rise. 
When, in each murmur of the breeze, 
That sighs amidst the waving trees, 
Or in the shadows’ varying form, 
The feeling mind, with fancy warm, 
Paints to itself with fervid glow 
Such charms, as truth can never show. 


Let others greet the beams of day, 
The busy world, the life of care ; 
More dear to me ‘he imoon’s pale ray, 
The keenness of the midnight air. 


In this calm hour what feelings rise ! 

What forms of shadow meet my eyes! 

On yonder rock, with moss o’er-grown, 

And by the moon but faintly shown, 

I see a form of hideous mould, 

Whose hands the sleeping thunder hold ;— 

But see! The racking clonds divide ; 

The moon-beams show the mountain’s side ; 
N 2 
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Straight flies the shape. by Fancy drawn, 
As shadows melt in morning dawn.— 
And hark ! What tones invade my ears! 
Is it the music of the spheres, 
As on they wheel in nightly round. 
With sweet, yet still unvaried sound 2 
Or does some angel linger near, 
Who breathes, in accents soft, and clear, 
To some departing spirit peace, - 
And bids the final death-pangs cease ? 
Still let me be sweet Fancy’s child, 
And keenly feel her magic pow’r! 
Still let me love these.visions wild, 
Dear visions of the midnight hour! 


FA 





BERNARDINI CILENII VERONENSB. 
(From Creswell’s Life of Fracastorius. ) 


Ah cease to weep, let sorrow’s storm — 
No more that blooming cheek deform, 
Nor beat that snowy breast, nor tear 
With cruel hand thy golden hair. 


A Flower, cut off in early bloom, 

Thy Brother met his timeless doom ; 

Yet still blest Youth he lives, he roves 
With happiest shades th’ Elysian Groves. 


He joins amid that choral throng, 

While Love presides, the dance, the song; 
Where, strewn profuse, the violet blows, 
The lily pale, the blushing rose. 


We too, ere long, those joys shall share, 
We too, and every faithful fair, 

Whose bosoms glow with fond desire, 
Who nurse like us the secret fire. 

Then for the dead, with fruitless woe, 
Let no untimely sorrows flow, 
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Strangers to ties that life endear, 
Th’ insensate living claim the tear. 








‘ er | 
INVITATION TO A FOUNTAIN. 
(From the same. ) 


Cool is this fount, and pure its current flows, 

Its grassy margin wooes thee to repose ; 

Soft wave these alders—here the fresh’ning breeze 
Shall gently fan thee, as thou liest at ease: 
See—Titan flame from yon meridian skies ; 
Parch’d is the yellow mead,—the flowret dies ; 
Long hast thou toiled beneath his sickening ray, 
Thy feet implore a respite from the way ; 

Rest shall re-nerve thy limbs,—thy fever’s rage 


The breeze and leafy shade,—thy thirst this spring assuage. 


— 
SONG. 


( From Strutt’s Play of the Test of Guilt. ) 


Ah me! my soul’s opprest with grief; 
In tears alone I find reiief; 
Oh wretched, wretched Marian ! 
Here, underneath this marble stone, 
He lies :—and I am left alone ; 
Oh hapless, widow’d Marian! 
And clay-cold are his lips so sweet, 
Enshrouded in the winding sheet: 
Ah poor, forsaken Marian! 
No golden chaplet will I wear, 7 
Nor deck with flow’rs my flowing hair ; 
Unfit are those for Marian :— 
The willow round my brows Ill bind; 
For fortune is to me unkind, 
And frowns severe on Marian! 
When.as I sang; now will I sigh, 
And cherish sorrows till I die. 
Farewell, farewell to Marian! 
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THEATRICALS. 


a 
NEW DRURY. 


The whole of the internal part of this new Theatre were il- 
luminated on Thursday-night, for the first time, yielding a dis- 
play of combined excellencies perhaps never before exhibited 
in a structure of this description. ‘The three tiers of boxes, 
varied in slope to form a pleasing relief, are lined with scarlet, 
and skyblue cielings, and their fronts ‘variously painted and 
gilded, so as to produce the most brilliant effect The- Prince 
Regent’s box is the farthest on the right hamd of the audience, 
and that of the Duke of Bedford is immediately opposite. A 
uariow box, next to the Prince, is set a part for Mrs Garrick, 
as her right for life, and a similar one on the other side, as 
being the property of the Duke of Devonshire. The stage is 
superbly supported by two Schaholi Corinthian pillars, whose 
capitals are richly gilded, and with a golden tripod lamp stand- 
lag on evch side, where Stage-doors appear on other Theatres, 
which are here altogether dispensed with. 

When the spectators had been gratified with this et of the 
spectacle, the curtain drew up, and gave them a charming dis- 
play of scenery, which they rapturously applauded. There 
werg seven or eight exhibited, of which a perspective Land- 
scape with Water, a Piazza, a Sea-port, a Prison Scene, and 
the Market Cross of Glastonbury, were the most striking. The 
Drawing-room Scenes were also much admired: but perhaps 
an objection may lie against their being fitted up with the same 
rouge-coloured hangings. ‘The shifting of the wings of all 
the scenery is upon a new principle, after the manner of the 
iron railways, by which they are uniformly worked, and with 
great facility. 

The following is, we believe, a pretty correct list of the 
Theatrical Staff, under which the ensuing campaign will be 
opened on the boards of New Drury :— 

Mrs. Jordan Mrs. Edwin 
Miss Smith Miss Kelly 
Miss Duncan Mrs. Dickons 


Mrs. Mountain Mrs. Sparkes 
Mrs. Bland Mrs. 


rs. Orger 
Mrs. Glover Miss Vallancy 
Miss Bew Mrs. Horne 
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Messrs. Ellisten Messrs. Rae from Liverpool. 
Bannister Phillips from. York 
Wroughton Decamp 
Po G. Smith } 
Jokesttne J. Smith \4 
pw — 4, 
x Kir 
Lovegrove Phillips : 
Knight Pyne | 
Penson Marshall 4% 
Powell Horne 
Holland Palmer H 
Hartland Barnes | 
Wallack | Bellamy 


Mr. Arnold, Manager. 
Mr. Raymond, Stage Manager. 
Mr. T. Dibdin, Prompter. 
Mr. Smart, Leader of the Band. 






























The whole of Drury-lane ‘Theatre, it is said, is to be faced 
with stucco, as soon as peeuniary sources will admit. The “ 
beauty of the edifice'will be much increased by this addition, i, 
for, elegant as. the exterior is, it certainly has a pie-balled-aspect ; 
at present, appearing partly brick and partly stone. i 

From the extreme narrowness of Little Russell-street, we hi 
trust there will be a low iron chain to prevent carriages from 
intruding on the foot-path, and that other means will be taken 
to accommodate the public, and prevent accidents at the dis- 
persing of the crowds on full nights. 

Seventy-nine poetical Addresses have been transmitted to 
Drury-lane Theatre. We take it for granted that they have 
been all sent anonymously, and the critical judges have had : 
no private communication made to them by any of the authors ‘ 
It ought to be all upon honour.—From a Sunday Paper. : 


THEATRICAL FRACAS AND DUEL. 


We eopy the following from The Alorning Chronicle.—A 
fracas, which, at its commencement, threatened serious conse- Z 4 
quences to the parties, took place a few days since, between “4 

the Monarch reigning over a certain Theatre, not twenty miles * 
sonth of the Thames, and one of the dramatic corps under his 
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command, in consequence of a certain Jerry , Sneak having in- 
formed the mighty Chief, that the individual in question had, 
_ on one occasion decamped during the time of rehearsal. The 
Chief, upen receiving this information, took occasion to expos. 
tulate with the supposed defaulter on this neglect of duty and 
breach of discipline. The charge was denied in positive terms. 
So confident, however, was the Chief of the correctness of his 
informant, that he replied to the denial by giving the lie di- 
rect, and immediately received the retort courteous in the shape 
of ablow. The enraged Chief, immediately stripped, and put 
himself in an attitude to return the compliment—his opponent, 
however, entreated he would not tempt his fate farther. as his 
strength was by no means equal to the combat in which he was 
about to engage.. This taunt, as he conceived it, only raised the 
fire of the Theatrical Monarch the higher, and he swore he would 
have satisfaction for the injury his honour had sustained by the 
blow he had received; only stipulating, that if conquered in 
the argumentum baculinum, he should then be entitled to de- 
mand the satisfaction of aGentleman. This was agreed to, and 
they immediately set-to a la Crib—the Chief, however, as his 
opponent had foreseen, was obliged to submit in a s':ort time to 
the superior skill of his antogonist in the polite art of boxing, 
and nothing then remained but to fulfil the remaining part of the 
contract. To do this, the parties met next morning on Finchley 
Common, each accompanied by a friend ; the combat of' the se- 
cond day, however, was not so bloody as that of the first, for 
after exchanging shots, the seconds interfered, and a mutual 
apology having been made, the Monarch again resumed his 
_guthority, the subject submitted to his allegiance, and they 

returned to town together in a perfect state of friendship. 
In consequence of the insertion of the above paragraph, the 
following letter has been addressed to the Editor :— 


Surry Theatre, Sep. 15, 1812. 
Sir—I perceive, by your Paper of this morning, that some 
“‘ good-natured friend” has furnished you with an allusion to 
a fracas which took place at this Theatre a week ago, between 
Mr. Elliston and Mr. De Camp, and in such a form as greatly 
to misrepresent the circumstances. 
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Mr. Elliston is at Cheltenham ; and at this moment, I have 
no means of consulting with him, whether any notice should be 
taken of such a mistatement or not. As I, however, am very 
unfairly referred to, I think it right, ia justice to myself, as 
well as Mr. Elliston and Mr. De Camp, to say that the facts 
were simply these: —A dissention did occur at the Theatre on 
the evening of Tuesday the 8th inst, between Mr. Elliston and 
Mr. De Camp, in which some hasty expressions were used on 
both sides; and which, .for a single moment, did occasion a 
slight personal encounter.—The effect of this was a_ meeting at 
an early hour next morning, on Dulwich Common; where Mr, 
Elliston was accompanied by myself, and Mr. De Camp by one 
of his friends. Mr. Elliston and Mr. De Camp exchanged 
shots; and then, on the interposition of Mr. De Camp’s friend 
and myself, they were prevailed upon to shake hands. No 
persons in such a situation could conduct themselves more pro- 
perly, 

In reference to myself, I have to add, that the quarrel was 
not produced by any act or expression of mine; aud that so 
far from fomenting any difference betwegn the parties, every 
possible effort was used by me to reconcile them during the 
progress of the dispute, and before they proceeded to the last 
extremity. 

I am sorry I have been obliged to intrude upon you; and I 
remain, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
SAM. THO. RUSSELL. 
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It is said that Drury Lane Theatre wiil open on the 10th of this 
month. We understand that the following arrangement is made 
for the five first Nights—1st Night ; Hamlet and the Irishman in 
London—2nd Night ; The Duenna—3rd Night ; The Rivals— 
4th Night ; Much Ado about Nothing—5Sth Night; The 
Hypocrite. 

A new play is in rehearsal at Covent-Garden called the Child 
ofthe Desert. It is we believe the production of Mr. Dimond, 
author of the Doubtful Son &c. 


The Lady of the Manor and the Round Tower are about te be 
revived at the same Theatre. 
© 
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A new opera is in preparation at Drury Lane. Sir J. Stevenson, 
the celebrated composer is said to be the author. 


Oxberry is preparing for the press a New Select British 
Theatre ; each play will be embellished wirh a correct likeness 
of some principle performer. The first Number will be pub- 
lished in January, 1813. 


This is indeed the age of Finance, for every understrapper 
seems to think himself a chancellor of the Exchequer, with the 
right of proposing new taxes. Do the proprietors of Covent- 
Garden know, that a demand of five shillings is made, by their 
treasurer, for merely registering, the names of the purchasers 
of free Admissions 2? this is a new thing this season; and it 
is altogether so indecorous, that it is supposed the proprietors 
can not have authorized the proceeding. 

(from the Examiner, September 27, 1812.) 


List of Theatres, and their Managers. 


Messrs. Arnold, ; Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Harris and Co. Covent Garden. 
Colman and Co. Hay Market. 
Palmer an@Co. - - - Bath. 

Lewis and Knight, - . - Liverpool. 

Macready, Birmingham, Leicester, 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Chester, 

Wilkinson, - - - - - - York, Hull, Doncaster, 
Leeds, Wakefield, 
and Pontefract. 

Hinds, - - - - - - - ————_ Norwich, Ipswich, Bury 

. St. Edmund's, Lynn, 
Stirbich, Yarmouth, 
and Colchester. 

Kelly and Maxfield, —————-_ Portsmouth, Newport, 
Southampton, Win- 
chester, Chichester. 

Watson, ~*~. ————. Cheltenham, 
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Mesrs. T. Robinson, - - - Theatre, Lincoin, Grantham, 
Newark, Pererboro’ 
Boston, Wisbich. 
Hughes, ---. ———— Exeter, Weymouth Ply- 
mouth, Guernsey. 
Rochester, Canterbury, 
Maidstone, and Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
Copeland, - - - - — ——— Margate, Deal, Dover. 
Robertson and Manly, —— Nottingham, Stamford, 
Derby, Halifax &c. 
—— Brighton, 
Shatford, —— Salisbury, Isle of Wight, 
Jersey. 
Taunton, Wells, &c. 
ce coeecee —— Whitby, Beverley, Ripon, 
Kendal, Richmond. 
Scarboro’ Sunderland, 
Durham, Shields, &c- 
Richmond, Woolwich, 
Berwick, Darlington, 
‘Kelso, Alnwick. 
Thornton, - -- ——— Gosport, Arundel &c. 
Jonas and Penley. Windsor, Folkstone, Hen- 
ley, Peckham, Rye, 
Tenterden, Lewis. 
Fisher, and Scraggs, Bungay, Newmarket, 
Thetford, Lowestoff, 
Swaffham. Beccles. 
Worthing, Gravesend, 
Hythe, Milton, 
Southend, Sheerness. 
Humphries & Seabrook, oo Newport 
arnel, 


Huggins and Clark, ——-— Gainsboro’ Louth, &c. 
IRELAND. 


Dublin, Cork. 
——— Belfast, Londonderry, 
Newry, 
SCOTLAND. 


Siddons, Edinburgh, Perth, Dun- 
dee. 


Montgomery, - - ——— Glasgow, Grenock, 
S. Kemble, --- —— Whitehaven, Paislie. 
Frasser, ~-- - Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 
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Messrs, Cherry, Swansea, Brecknock, 
Carmarthen. 
Chepstow Abergavany. 


AMERICA. 
Cooper, ---- ——  Philidelphia, 
Cook, New York. 
Powel, Bernard, &co.——— ~ Boston, 
— Virginia, 
Providence-road Island. 


Every thing, that relates io Mr. Kemble’s theatrical career, 
must be amusing to the lovers of the Drama; we therefore, at the 
request of a correspondent, insert the following article. 


MEMORANDUM. 


It is agreed this day of , 1784, between 
Joseph Younger, Esq. Mauager of the Theatre Royal Liver- 
pool, on behalf of himself and his partner George Mattocks, 
Esq and John Kemble of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, Lon- 
don, as follows :—The said John Kemble for and in considera- 
tion of the covenants and agreements herein after-mentioned on 
the parts of the said Joseph Younger and George Mattocks, to 
be paid, kept, and performed—Agrees during the course of the 
ensuing Summer Season, at the said Theatre Royal Liverpool, 
to study, rehearse, and perform all and every such character 
or characters as_ shall be allotted to him by the said 
Joseph Younger or George Mattocks, in all Plays, Operas, 
Farces, and Pantomimes to the utmost of his abilities. In con- 
sideration whereof, the said Joseph Younger and George Mat- 
tucks hereby agree and bind themselves, their heirs, executors, 
and assignees, to pay or cause to be paid to the said John 
Kemble the sum of ten shillings for each and every night, on 
which there shall be a Play, Opera, or Entertainment in the 
said Theatre during the said Summer Season; the same to be 
paid en the Saturday in each acting week ; and also that he shall 
have the whole of the produce of some one night in the said 
acting season, to be appointed as his benefit; paying for the 
same the sum of thirty-five pounds to the said Joseph Younger 
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and George Mattocks, and avy charge that may be incurred by : 
his fixing on a play that may require the assistance of super- re 
numeraries or other persons not constantly in pay at the Theatre, 
any additional expense in scenery, music, writing, &c. &c. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have set their hands, 
the day and year first above written. 
































(SP TED 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


— 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, iS 


1812. OPENED 


Sep. 7. Romeo and Juliet, —Harlequin Padmanaba. i 
9. Beggar’s Opera.—Trick for Trick. i 

11. Foundling of the Forest—Escapes. . 
14. Hamlet—Padmanaba. 4 
15. Beggar’s Opera—Portrait of Cervantes. . 
16. Merry Wives of Windsor—Taming of a Shrew. 
17. School of Reform—Midas. 
18. Foundling of the Forest—Id. i 
19. Pizarro—Id - i 
21. Richard the Third—Id. 
22. English Fleet—Id. 
23. Virgin of the Sun—Id. 
24. Venice Preserved—Id. 
25. Love for Love—Id. 

26. Pizarro—lId. 


_—— 













MIDAS. 


Partem damnatur in unam; 
Induiturque aures lenté gradientis aselli. 
Ovidii Metam. Lib xi. Fab. iv. 






The ‘revival of Midas is as yet, the only act of 
Mr. Fawcett’s administration, which can in the least degree claim 
the approbation of the public; it has only been signalized by 
an inadequate representation of old plays, and by the intro- 
duction of more that are indifferent. There may be some 
little admixture of anger in our remarks, nor should we even 
wish to deny such an accusation, for we must confess, that 
the loss of Mr. Kemble, Mrs Siddons, and Miss Smith 
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is not at all compensated in our opinion by the introduction of 
Mr. Abbot and Miss Marriot. 

Our satisfaction at the revival of Midas was not a little 
damped by the wretched way in which it was got up, not on 
the part of the actors, but the manager. ‘The first scene, which 
is really beautiful, was painted under the direction of Mr. 
Kemble for the “‘ Tempest.” But the effect of this noble scene 
was completely marred by the introduction of an awkward 
Cupid, and still more awkward Mercury, who were pulled up 
by a rope abont the size of an anchor-cable, and kicked about 
in the air in a most surprising manner. In addition to this, was 
a most ill-favoured lady, whom by certain little appurtenances, 
we conjectured to be the Goddess of Wisdom, and truly she bore 
an admirable resemblance to the owl, painted on the scene, im- 
mediately before her. It is surprising that the admirable con- 
trivance of Didelot in Zephyris did not have some effect oa the 
mind of Mr, Fawcett—but no—he is absolutely blind to all 
merit without the walls of his own Theatre, and seems to prefer 








the awkwardness and imbecility of Covent-Garden to the grace 
and elevance of the Opera House. 


We turn with pleasure to the performers, and especially to 
Miss Bolton and Mr. Sinclair. It is at all times difficult to 
eiticise the former; her fascinating manners may well blind 
the severest eve of criticism; but on the present occasion, 
these ts, we believe, no room for censure; on the contrary her 
acting was natural and lively, and such as will entitle her to hold 
a considerable rank amongst the comic actresses. Of Mr. 
Sinclair as a singer, it is almost unnecessary to speak; but we 
aie Lappy to state that he is greatly improved, and acted with 
much propriety end spirit. He has lost too all that insolence 
and affectation, which characterized him in his first season, and 
which was no doubt owing to the novelty of his situation. 

Mr. Emery, in Pan, was delightful; and certainly gave a 
very just resresentation of the character; though he has not, 
perhaps, suthicient power to do justice to the songs. Mrs. Liston 
performed the old woman to admiration, and gave the songs 
as usucl with affect. ° 

Of Mrs. Sterling we forbear to say much, for we have as yet 


seen her but twice, and our opinion of her talents is far from 
favourable. 
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It is difficult to speak of Mr. Liston in terms of reprehensien, 
adequate to his demerits. Without either voice or science in 
music, he has ventured on a character, that required both, and 
even in perfection. ‘The rest of his performance was equa! to 
his singing; and he seemed most richly to deserve the asses’ exrs, 
that finally sprouted from his head. In one respect, and only 
one, he was an adequate representative of Midas ;—Had he been 
even a decent singer himself, the audicnce might have been sur- 
prised at his preference of Pan to Apollo; but in the present 
occasion there was not the least room for astonishment. 


6. S. —-— 


Two performers were introduced this season to the public, 
Mr. Abbot and Miss Marriot. The former performed at the 
Hay-market in the season of 1810, and the latter appeared on 
the Covent-Garden boards, some years ago. 

Mr. Abbot is certainly improved since his first appearance at 
the Summer Theatre, but is not yet entitled to much considera- 
tion; he seems to be the intermediate link between Mr. Charles 
Kemble and Mr. Brunton. In the lighter part of comedy he 
contrives to bustle on with tolerable success, but in tragedy he 
is bad indeed. This was particularly exemplified in his repre- 
sentation of Florian*, in which part he made his first appear- 
ance. : 

Mrs. Marriot made her debut in the character of the Un- 
known Female in the same play. This laly was scen to great 
disadvantage from appearing so immediately after Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss Smith; théir high talents had taug!t the public to look 
for much superior delineations of nature, than it is in the power 
of their successor to give at any time or in any character. Nature 
has denied to her the requisites for tragedy. Expressive fea- 
tures, an harmonious voice capable of every modulation, a 
commanding figure, astrong nuderstanding and cultivated mind, 
are all necessary to form the tragedian. It is true that any one 
of these qualifications may be dispensed with, when the actress 
possesses the others in a high degree, but it is impossib‘e for 
any female to succeed in the tragic department, who is desti- 
tute of all. We have seen Miss Smith, who certainly has not a 
commanding figure, but who possesses the other requisites in 

















*Foundling of the Forest. 
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perfection, even dispute, and successfully, the field with 
Mrs. Siddons, but unfortunately Miss Marriot, though blessed 
with a tolerable figure, has a face very little qualified to express 
the tragic passions, and her voice though round and full, is 
monotonous in the extreme. Neither should we imagine from 
her delivery that she has a strong conception of the characters 
she represents, put as she is but new to the London stage, we 
should be lothe to form a judgment too prematurely. 

Mr.,C. Kemble, unmindful of his past credit, has attempted 
the part of Richard. It would be injustice to this excellent 
actor to criticise his performance of a character, for which he is 
so little qualified. It is very certain that in undertaking this 
part he has formed a false estimate of his powers, but this error in 
judgment will hardly authorise us to enter into a criticism, 
which must unavoidably be to his discredit. Nobody can 
blame him for having made a farther trial of his powers; it is 
only from an obstinate persistancy in error, that he can merit 
the severity of censure, and this can hardly be the case with a 
man of his superior understanding. We look back indeed with 
regret to the good old times, when his brother reigned the mo- 


narch of the theatre, and he was the firmest pillar of his throne. 
&. S, 





THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
ieceneeiee...3. coe 


A new piece called The Spanish Patriots, was advertised for 
Monday last. Allured by this high-flown title we had prepared 
ourselves for the occasion, and had purchased some quires of 
paper to enter into a disquisition of its merits, of which we ex- 
pected to find a most abundant harvest, as we understood 
that it had been performed some time before on the Dublin 
stage with unhounded appiause and overflowing audiences. In 
the midst of our exultation, we were surprised by the sudden 
disappearance of the regular play-bill of the day, in the place 
of which was. inserted a very brief notice that the piece was de- 
ferred in consequence of the iadisposition of two principal 
performers, but would be represented on the ensuing night. 
We immediately applied to the pages of Dr. Buchan, to learn, 
if possible what disease it was that lasted precisely cight-and- 
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forty hours.and no longer.. After much fruitless toil we gave 
up the attempt—no such disease was to be found—this however 
we attributed to.the neglect of the doctor and his numerous 
editors, who had all omitted the mention of so important a 
malady, that attacks people without any warning and quits 
them with as little ceremony 4s it-seized them. Sundry were 
the speculations in which we indulged, but, after we had formed 
a most lovely theory on the subject, it was on a sudden. oyer- 
turned by the appearance of a friend, who assured us the piece 4 
had been deferred because the licencer.was in the country. } 
As we were not a little annoyed by this dissolution of our 
vision, we shall not enter into any criticism of the piece, lest we 1 
should be suspected of injustice. 


6. $.. 1% 
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SURRY THEATRE, 


A new piece has been rehearsed at this theatre, founded upon 
the popular Burletta of the Blank Cartridge, called THE DUEL, P 
ora Trip fo Dulwich common. The principal performers— . ' 
Messrs Elliston, Russel, and De Camp. 











ROYALTY THEATRE, 


Wilson, the rope dancer, and the Hag of the Lake, have 
tlrawn crowded audiences to this Theatre ;—Wilson certainly 
is a very surprising performer ; his efforts upon the whole are 

superidr to Richer’s—yet he is far inferior in point of elegance 
‘to that aay dancer. , - 












SADLERS WELLS. 


The fertile Pen of Mr. C. Dibdin has produced a New Comic 
Pantomime, catled Fairlop Fair, Or the Genie of the Oak, which 
gives full seopeto the comic powers of Grimaldi. The Music, 
is light, and well adapted to the business of the Scene.— 
But with such performers, as Grimaldi, Ridgeway, Barnes & 
; . ae 
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Miss Brown, it must be a very indifferent pantomime indeed 
that would not succeed— We cannot conclude this article 
without requesting the Managers, to insist on Mr. Simpson's 
eppearing something like human. 


Wane oS 
BRIGHTON. 


This Theatre for neatness and elegance, as a provincial Thea. 
tre, stands unrivalled. Great praise is due to Mr. Grove the pre- 
sent proprietor, for his liberality and attetition in providing so 
excellent a company, for the amusement of the inhabitants aud 
fashionable visitors, who resort here. To enter into the merits 
of each performer would exceed the limits of our work; among 
others, they have Mr. Powell, Mrs. Brereton, and Miss Pool, 
from the Theatre Royal Lyceum, Mr. Owen from the Regency 
Theatre Tottenham-street, the three Miss Dennetts from the 
Opera House, together with several provincial performers, who 
only require introduction to merit engagements at our London 
Theatres—A young lady of the name of Neville has been 
brought out at this theatre, who, in the character of Angelina, 
in the Castle Spectre, evinced considerable talent and ability; 
she possesses a fine, powerful voice, and was very expressive 
and pointed in some parts of the character. This lady only re- 
quires stage practice and an attention to action, in which she 
is at present rather awkward, to rank as a very respectable and 
useful actress. ‘The greatest proof of the excellence of the 
company is the constant overflowing audience on each night's 
performance, and we hope the manager will be amply repaid 
for his exertions, as by engaging a good company for the season, 
he has done away the necessity of calling stars from London 
at an enormous expence to attract audiences. 


THEATRE WORTHING. 
Our choicest favourite is gone—-We mean Blanchard. His 
benefit, which followed close upon the heels of Mrs. Dickons, 


was a bumper. I am preparing fot you a few trifles, which I 
trust will be found-worthy a place in the Inquisitor. I cannot 


conclude this article without expressing my astonishment that 
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Mrs. Dickons and Mr. Blanchard should suffer their names to 
appear in a play bill, in which the following elegaut paragraph - 
was inserted. 

“The tradespeople are requested to send in their bills 
weekly, or the manager will not be answerable for his 
Company ! !!” 


wie! ra enke— 
o 


Seen alr 


° 
THEATRE SOUTHEND. 


This Theatre has been but thinly attended this season; we 
are sorry to say the spirited exertions of the manager have not 
been seconded either by the Visitors or the inhabitants. The I" 
company consists of Messrs Gladstanes, Ladbroke, Jerrold, | 
Phillp, Burton, Thomlinson, St. Clair, Pym, Smith, Wilton, 1 
Mesdames Jerrold, Ladbroke, Thomlinson, Pryce, Miss Hartley, 7 I: 
and Miss West. It would be invidious to speak individually of : 
performers, where the whole are of the first respectability. 
Candidus 






























MAILLARDET AND PHILLIPSTALL’S 
AUTOMATICAL THEATRE, CATHERINE STREET. 


This little theatre has not yet met with the encouragement it 
deserves, and indeed hardly seems to be sufficiently known: We 
shall therefore give our readers a brief account of the amuse- 
ment it offers, and leave them to form their own opinions upon 
its merits. 
The first and most prominent features of this exhibition are the “] 
mechanical figures, which are indeed master-pieces of human im- - - 
genuity; they are indeed so wonderfully contrived, that we . 
almost fear to state the simple truth, lest it should surpass the 
belief of onr readers ; It is, however, our duty to use our ut-_ 
most efforts to draw struggling merit into notice, however cir- 
cumsciibed may be our influence. 
The exhibition opens with two automatical figures, that by 
the mere force of mechanism peform all the accustomed evolu- 
tions of rope-dancers on the rope. The one is a lady ; the other is a 
little boy ; and both are so excellently contrived, that the specta- 
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tor might ‘be easity deceived into the opinion of ‘their being living 
‘creatures, The motion of the eyes and heads, and the ‘heaving 
of the lady’s breast areso natural, that it is almost impossible not 
to be deceived. What not alittle adds to the wonder is, that 
the rope on which these figures perform‘has no connection 
with the scenes. 

These miracles are surpassed by the musical lady, who, bya 
contrivance that almost mocks belief,-plays elegantly on the piano 
forte. Her hands governi the ‘natural-keys, her. feet the sharp: 
and flats. The assistant, Mr. Lewis, opens the interior, and ex- 
plains the mechanism by which this wonderful effect is produced. 

The little bird, that-starts from a box, net larger than 4 
common snuff-box,‘and pours forth -the most exquisite melody, 
is, we believe, too: well known, to make .it necessary for'us to 
dwell upon it at present; and however wonderful the mterior 
of it may be, it is quite lost in the erowd of wonders, that ‘sur 
round it. The peacock is a delightful piece of mechanism, and 
was the labour of seventeen years. 

It can not be expected thet we should enter into a minute 
detail of the other curiosities—the conjuror, that, by the sim- 
ple force of mechanism, answers the questions. put to him by the 
spectators; the boy, that writes and draws with more tha 
‘Chinese precision, andthe ‘Spanish rope-dancer, a figure s 
small, that it ean hardly be supposed ‘to contain: the quantity 
of mechanism requisite for its various motions. 

The Phantasmagoria is so well known that we forbear to 
speak of it, lest we should weary, our readers. ‘The whole cov 
cludes with artificial fire-works, to which we do not attach 
much credit. 


&. ©. 
oe 
ANSWERS TO THE.CHARADES IN-OUR LAST. 
ORIGINAL. 





I. Dew—lap: Dewlap—— 
| By Professor Porson. 
I. Par—son: Parson. 
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| CORRESPONDENCE. 
. Veritas has called Toudly on our candour to admit his letter; 
He will find it inserted in Page 68, with some remarks on our 
part for his future edification.” A correspondent, who signs 
himself a Subscriber is anxious to’ know what meaning lurks ‘in 
the word ‘ account”—as inserted at the bottém of the Covent 
Garden play-bills. We cannot unriddle this mystery—** Davus 
sum, non (Edipus.”—** Second Account!” ‘By this good day I 
know not the phrase ; but I will maintain the word with my 1 
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neal sword, to be a soldier-like ‘word, and a word of exceeding ane 

nay command.” | | 
Jody, We are extremely obliged to J. S. for his offer of the mi- 7 
ants niature, but as it involves some change in our arrangements, li 





we must defer giving him a decisive answer till the end of the 
ensuing week. It shall be forwarded according to his desire, j 1] 
and we trust ‘he will not feel offended at our not having an- td 
swered him before. 
‘The Editor feels himself highly flattered by the mistake of 
a correspondent, who signs himself L ZQ, but begs leave to 
assure this gentleman, that he was never in any way connected 7 
with the Mirror. A considerable alteration has been made in 
the arrangement of the Memoranda Dramatica at his suggestion, 
though with some variations, which, tie Editor trusts, will meet _ 
with his. approbation. 
* Cretus is a bad counsellor and a worse poet; the little of 
™ good, that his letter contained, was anticipated many weeks be- 
fore, by a very respectable correspondent, of whom we have al- 
ready made mention. In the very same letter came some 
poetry signed Rolando, as if he were determined to gain admis- 
sion in some way— 
** A mouse that has but one poor hole, 
Must be a mouse of little soul.” 

Now we really must appeal to our readers, whether such 
trash as the following (and we have not quoted the worst part of 
his multifarious works) deserves admission ? 

*¢ Eliza’s her name, 

She is gay young and fair, 

Lips rich with nectar, 
Sweet fillets bind her heir.” 
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This Gentleman is a fit rival—absit invidia dicto—to our 
* correspondent T., hereafter to be mentioned. 

Mr. P.’s article is inserted Page 86—We hope to hear from 
him again, and as soon as it may suit his own convenience. His 


verses would have appeared in our last number, but that they 
arrived too late for insertion. 


Mr. T. is informed that we cannot allow him to assume our 
name, much less to dress himself in our cauliflower wig, and in 
this disguise caterwaul through several pages to the annoyance 
of our readers. If it will give him any satisfaction to be bitter 
against us, in return for this declaration, he will find the pages 
of the Theatrical Inquisitor open to his lucubrations, provided 
they have the least sparkof sense or humour to recommend them; 
we even pledge ourselves to reduce his barbarous jargon into 
decent Euglish. He will find a more ample answer at page 67. 

We take this opportunity of informing Mr. W. who is pleased 
to compliment us on the Critic’s Club, and expresses his wish for 
its continuance, that we shall not resume it in every numher lest 
our readers should be wearied by a constant repetition of the 
same subject. It will probably appear in our next. 

Philo-dramaticus is informed, that the Magazine is open 
tothe biography of any performer of celebrity, provided there 
is any opportunity of getting a full-length portrait of the same, 
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Mr. Oxherry our late Publisher, having entirely seceded from 
all connection with this work, in consequence of his Theatrical 
engagements, we must request our correspondents to send their 
contributions (Post Paid,) for the future to Messrs Sherwoa 
Neely, Jones, Paternoster Row. 
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